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development. In the course of this period were founder
such reputable institutions as Wesleyan (1831), Bucknel
(1846), and Rochester (1851) in the Eastern states; Merce
(1833), Trinity (1835, now Duke University), Emor
(1836), and Baylor (1845) in the South; and Adelber
(1826, now Western Reserve University), Denison (1831)
Wabash (1832), Marietta (1835), Knox (1837), DePauv
(1838), Beloit (1846), Iowa (1846, now Grinnell), North
western (1851), and Earlham (1859) in commonwealth:
of the Middle West.
During this period women's colleges likewise began t<
be founded. Many institutions that approximated th<
college level were established for young women as ttu
result of the efforts of such reformers as Emma Ear
Willard, Catherine E. Beecher, and Mary Lyon, anc
some institutions, especially in the South, were actually
given the name and rank of a college. Of these women'*
institutions Wesleyan College (Macon, Georgia, 1839)
Mary Sharp College (Winchester, Tennessee, 1851), anc
Elmira College (Elmira, New York, 1855), are held t<
have been organized practically upon a level with college*
for men. Higher institutions upon a coeducational basi*
also began to appear. From the beginning Oberlin (1833)
Otterbein (1846), Heidelberg (1850), and Antioch (1853;
colleges were open to women students on practically the
same basis as men, and some fifty others followed thei]
example before the end of the revival.
The number of state universities, too, increased in this
period. As state and national consciousness developed
the sentiment grew that existing colleges were aristocratic
and narrow and failed to meet the demands of the state
It began to be felt that universities were needed to trail
leaders for the state and ought to be administered by it